Oxford and its Story

we remember that jEthelred was the brother-in-law of
Richard-le-bon, the great church-builder of Normandy,
need we wonder at the unwonted magnificence of
^Ethelred's plans for this church.

The Danes soon took ample revenge for that
treacherous massacre. They ravaged Berkshire and
burned Oxford (1009). The climax came when
Sweyn arrived. The town immediately submitted to
him, and "he compelled the men of Oxford and
Winchester to obey his laws" (Saxon Chronicle).

-^Ethelred's work was interrupted by the coming of
Sweyn, and the King's flight to Richard's court in
Normandy. In the south-east pier of the Cathedral
tower there is a noticeable break in the masonry,
which marks, it is supposed, the cessation of building
that coincided with the close of Anglo-Saxon rule.

When Sweyn died JEthelred returned, and for three
years held Cnut in check. The work at S. Fridea-
wide's was probably resumed then. The richly carved,
weather-beaten capitals of the choir, with their thick
abaci and remarkable ornamentation, partly Saxon and
partly Oriental in character, are eloquent of the exile
of JEthelred and of the influence of the Eastern monks
whom he met at the court of his brother in Normandy.
And they speak not only of Byzantine influence, pass-
ing through Normandy into England, but also, through
the existing traces of exposure to rain and wind, of
the ruinous state into which the church had fallen when

f( whether by the negligence of the Seculars or the contlnuall
disturbance of the expelled Regulars, it was almost utterly
forsaken and relinqueshed, and the more especially because
of that troublesome warre betweene King Harold and
William the Conqueror."

For the nunnery which S, Frideswide founded had
soon ceased to be a nunnery. By the irony of fate,
soon after her death, the nuns were removed, and the
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